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Nectar and Syrup 

We must say it again, some of these child poems are as 
delightful as Mother Goose's. E. Camevali 

ONE POET 

Advice, by Maxwell Bodenheim, Alfred A. Knopf. 

The Forerunner : His Parables and Poems, by Kahlil Gibrari, 

Alfred A. Knopf. 
Neighbors, by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. Macmillan Co. 
The Birds and Other Poems, by J. C. Squire. George H. 

Doran Co. 
Songs While Wandering, by A. Newberry Choyce. John 

Lane Co. 

There are three Englishmen, one Syrian and one American 
in this list; and patriots may stand up and cheer, since the 
single American has written the only book among them that 
is worth any serious consideration. I shall postpone my 
comment upon it to the end. 

Mr. Choyce sings some old songs while wandering. His 
chief distinction seems to be that he was wounded in action, 
and has just completed a lecture tour through our West, 
South and Middle-west. The publishers themselves think 
so, for they let these important matters take first place in 
their wrapper description and add a few perfunctory words 
about charm, lyric qualities, etc. To these casualties were 
added a small gift for rhyming, and a grateful heart. So 
we have variations on the theme of God's own country, rocky 
mountains, peaceful valleys, descriptions of soulful meetings 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

with a Mormon maid and an Indian princess, and other 
tender damsels, varied with nice longings for Home (Eng- 
land, in the sheltering sea, etc.) and Mother. It is quite as 
if the English Captain in Shaw's Great Catherine had trav- 
eled here, and appreciatively burst into poetry. The only 
comfort one can get is that Mr. Choyce is evidently quite 
young and has years of self-awareness before him. 

In language that is simple and apt, that even rises to a 
quiet poignancy, a pervading suspense that is truly stirring, 
Mr. Gibson's Neighbors is a gathering of those intimate 
biographies that catch a life-time on one pivotal perception. 
This,, the larger part of the book, gives it some distinction. 
If read too consecutively, impressions are dulled by a mo- 
notony of theme and treatment. Mr. Gibson is skilful in 
weaving his spell, but he cannot escape it himself; one finds 
the same emotions underlying, the same moods pervading 
all the poems. In the end one rises from the book, having 
fed upon fare touched with a faint savour of the bread of 
Elysium ; and been made hungrier thereby. The other poems 
are mainly occasional pieces of little importance. 

We have had conductor-music, and now we have editor- 
poetry. J. C. Squire presents charming, well worked, in- 
telligent poems which show discrimination and taste. I have 
the impression, in reading his book, of skilful parodies upon 
some unknown and invisible poet. There is disproportionate 
intellectuality, but it entertains and stimulates even if it 
tends merely to wear a path around old emotions. It is, 
after all, something to get the careful expression of a highly 
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One Poet 

cultured, versatile man, whose words have restraint and 
authority if not the compulsion of genius. The first im- 
pression is of admiration for work well done, for the fault- 
less architecture of his metaphors, and the unobtrusive 
efficiency of his rhythms. 

Parables and prose poems like those in The Forerunner, 
by Kahlil Gibran, will have all the unpopularity of sermons 
outside the pulpit. The form itself, that of free, self-respon- 
sible utterance, gives an irritating finality to the content, 
which a world grown skeptical is tempted to snub. There 
is in this book neither the stark authenticity of prophecy, nor 
the beautiful crystallizations of a creative imagination. 
What we have here is pompous dramatizations of only half- 
individualized platitudes; sounding sufficiently sad-true, 
through a mist of fine language, to catch the attention with 
mirages. The accompanying drawings, in dim shadow-shape 
and vague lines, give a fine touch of completeness to the 
book, supplying a somewhat needed justification for the text. 
Incidentally, this volume should be praised as a specimen of 
bookmaking. Mr. Knopf has been conscientious in making out 
his list; and he has been careful, as other progressive pub- 
lishers have not, to give each book an appropriate format. 

Mr. Bodenheim's book is a garland of persistently new 
flowers, so different that a myth might be made of the strange 
sap in these short stems, of the new designs made by the 
cluster of the petals, the new color, new flesh; and of the 
truly terrifying fact that there are no roots — or at least 
none that are visible or palpable or explicable. 
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We know that Bodenheim's faith is an exaltation of form 
" — out of his own mouth" if we were inclined to a polemic. 
What philosophy has not been enunciated a thousand times, 
what beauty has riot been celebrated over and over, what 
sunrise, sunset, moon, sea, or mountain has not been pub- 
lished into notoriety by a timeless following of rhapsodists! 
Nothing that a man can touch but is mottled over with 
fingerprints. The business of the poet then, if he is not to 
add merely a new and more or less unrecognizable parody, 
is to mold his material into a new shape, to give creative 
individuality a play in fashioning an ultimate appearance. 

Actually Bodenheim has done more. He has found new 
themes, going to neglected or forbidden realms to find them. 
And he has come to them with a new attitude, enabling him 
to equip his foundry with new molds. 

In doing this, in not making his poems a personal synthesis 
of instinctively selective preferences, in seeming to have writ- 
ten suddenly and on impulse, without drawing matter and 
manner from confessed admirations or self-fertilizing mem- 
ories, Bodenheim has actually proved himself an original 
poet. He has broken through where so many others have 
wandered in circles, have taken vague new paths and come 
dishearteningly back to their starting-places; where so many 
others, less self-sufficient, have fallen into impotent night- 
radiances of disintegration. 

A new attitude is a rare achievement, and originality an 
enviable state of blessedness. One may well believe that 
new words and new meanings are needed for its expression, 
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One Poet 

and forgive the inversions, ellipses, forced embraces, ex- 
aggerations and diminutions, of his vocabulary. But it has 
its penalty. To what conflagration Mr. Bodenheim's fire 
may lead to is impossible to say, but its flame is small and 
illuminates a little space only. One misses in his work 
exactly that contact with a literary evolution which enables 
lesser poets over cleared fields to cover wider areas. 

It is impossible to miss or fail to enjoy the exhilaration of 
this verse. Like the composers who have transformed music, 
who have swelled the orchestra with new instruments, who 
have added to each section whole new gamuts, and in daring 
new combinations have made the orchestra more articulate: 
so Bodenheim is widening the scope of words; his verbs are 
quivering with new gestures; his adjectives are suffused with 
new and subtle colors; his nouns cry out new names; his 
pronouns enter strange new relationships ; and the juxtaposi- 
tions of phenomenal contrasts and harmonies have added 
new sounds, deeper and more sonorous, or shriller and more 
piercing. 

But just as the new composers as yet are finding it hard 
enough work to utter the new sounds, and have hardly be- 
gun to sing songs with them; so Bodenheim has, in my 
opinion, found it hard enough work to fashion the new mean- 
ings of words, without attempting to say much with them. 
His poems, be they about grass-blades or men, have a final 
common appearance-; because their subjects are not inspira- 
tions, but serve, like the string in the chemical precipitate, 
merely to focus crystallization. Any string would do as 
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well; and to provide himself a store of strings we find the 
poet tending to make catalogues; he gives advice impartially 
to a large list of things and it occurs to me that he would give 
the same advice to any fortuitous association of subjects ; that 
Bodenheim had to give advice, and it didn't matter to whom. 
So we find him drawing a series of portraits. So we find 
him wearily stretching out to the stock figures — to prosti- 
tutes, Pierrots, etc. 

There is no quarrel with this. It seems to be Mr. Boden- 
heim's destiny to break the molecules of words into atoms 
of meanings, and to indicate crudely the possible new associa- 
tions. No doubt other poets will use them for greater 
speech. Isidor Schneider 

TEACHER-POETS 

The Roamer and Other Poems, by George Eldward Wood- 
berry. Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
Sonnets from a Prison Camp, by Archibald Allen Bowman. 
John Lane Co. 

When one reads Dr. Woodberry's poems, the question 
arises, why does this man's work occupy so high a place in 
the minds of many supposedly discriminating people? There 
is even a Woodberry Society — the only society dedicated to 
a living American writer. Yet Dr. Woodberry's poetry is 
merely the careful, well-wrought work of a cultivated gentle- 
man, trained in literary traditions and familiar with the 
world of books. 
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